DEMOCRACY AND PLUTOCRACY1
ONE of the most difficult tilings to learn in social
science is that every action inside of the social or-
ganism is attended by a reaction, and that this reaction
may be spread far through the organism, affecting organs
and modifying functions which are, at the first view of the
matter, apparently so remote that they could not be
affected at all. It is a more simple statement of the same
fact to say that everything in the social organism dis-
places everything else* Therefore, if we set to work to
interfere in the operation of the organism, with our at-
tention all absorbed in one set of phenomena, and regulate
our policy with a view to those phenomena only, we are
very sure to do mischief. The current speculations about
social policy and social reform suffer very largely from
this error.
The organization of a modern civilized society is in-
tensely high; its parts are extremely complicated. Their
relations with each other are close, and all the tenden-
cies of our time are making them closer; and the closer
they are, the more surely and immediately are inter-
ferences distributed through them. The bonds of con-
nection between them are constantly becoming more
delicate and subtle; and they are sublimated, as it were,
so that they escape the observation of the senses. In a
simple society, even though it be on the height of the
best civilization, all the parts of the organization lie
bare to view, and every one can see the relations of
agriculturist, transporter, banker, merchant, professional
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